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gravelly soil which here and there mark its | actually doing: but we must turn off into the 
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channel, and he comes suddenly upon the cold, | to see art and nature most plainly struggling 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, wet, slate country which surrounds the town |—for in these places the natural difficulties are 

NO.50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, of Keith. Here, stunted oats prevail, and | usually the greatest, and the smallest amount 
PHILADELPHIA, starving herbage and rush-clad meadows ; and | of improvement has hitherto been effected, 

—— the wide moors and boggy heaths subject the) At the market of Dundee the agricultural 


All communications, except those relating immedi- | jnhabitants to a climate to which their geogra- | inquirer will meet with the representatives of 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | nhical position and their height above the sea | various forms of progress—in each of which 
addressed to the Editor. . ie ae 13 

by no means entitle them. The means by | skill is adapting its means to the materials it 
which good crops are raised in the flats below, | has to work upon, and the end it has to gain. 
British Agriculture. fail in their effects upon the wet lands of|'The favoured cal flourishing Panmure slnnae- 
Keith. ry, the holders of rich land, among whom a 

Poor land often makes a poorer tenantry. | better drainage, a higher manuring, and a more 

But it is signs of progress we wish to mark. | An apparently ungrateful soil repels the willing | skilful feeding of stock are the things of most 
With all their boasted fertility, wide tracts of|labourer. ‘The means he has seen employed | pressing inquiry—the farmer in the immediate 
moor long disgraced these sea-fringed coun-| with success in a neighbouring district fail in| neighbourhood of Dundee, to whom a ready 
ties. Their sands and gravels were consider- | yielding an adequate return on his land, and | access to markets makes green crops invalu- 
ed unworthy of cultivation; but increased | he is discouraged from further attempts. He | able—the holders of the lower carse-lands of 
knowledge has introduced new ideas, and its | looks with suspicion and distrust upon methods | Gowrie, who are accustomed to say that the 
application to the land is gradually overcom-| recommended by men who, as he thinks, do|‘carse-land is gone,’ because it no longer 
ing the apparent barrenness, and corn or wood, | not know what his land really is. The pro-| grows clover three feet high, and Lecause the 
or useful herbage, is now taking the place of| gress of change, therefore, is slow on such a| wheat now rarely exceeds fifty bushels to the 
the unsightly heath. ‘Traces of movement are | spot ; but once put these same men on the pro- | Scottish acre, and to whom a deeper plough- 
everywhere visible, though in some places less | per method, gain their confidence by a practi-| ing, and a ready outfall for deeper drains, 
distinct and rapid than in others. On each |cal example of your own, encourage instead of | are the most serious questions—the improvers 
property, after a while, a lull comes. ‘The | depressing and ridiculing them, and their heads | from the sandy soils of Leuchars in Fife, who 
skill or energy of the factor is exhausted. As|and their hands will both work as zealously |clay their land by wholesale, and appear to 
in the Manchester manufactories, an infusion | and successfully as those of their more fortu- | prosper in proportion to the extent of their im- 
of new blood becomes necessary, bringing with | nately situated neighbours. provements ;—we cannot meet all those men, 
it new skill and new energy, based upon new|} We drive rapidly through Aberdeenshire. | hear their varied observatiuns and inquiries, 
knowledge. A further aim is then seen and) We see the plough and the enclosing fence |and from these gather how their minds are at 
explained to the tenantry, new means are point- | asserting theic dominion alike over the long-| work, without being satisfied that intellectual 
ed out, and a prudent example set—when a| neglected wastes of the old red sandstone, of | stagnation is not here the prevailing evil among 
fresh and willing start is made by all. In one| the slate rocks, and of the granites. We ad-| the leading practical farmers. 
part of this district, the skill of the directing | mire the improving breeds of stock which are| We cross the Tay, and then the so-called 
head is limited to the planting of the wastes ;| spread over the many valleys of this wide|‘ Kingdom of Fife.’ We ride over the moor 
in another, the rental of a large property has|country. We see the drain ribbing its way | from St. Andrews to Collinsburgh; we visit 
been tripled chiefly by the application of lime ;| over the hollows and slopes wherever facilities | the ‘ East Neuk,’ and we return by Kirkcaldy. 
in a third, as about Loch Spynie and the rich | of transport present themselves ; and the young|In this country we mark how the lime-kiln, 
clays of the ‘ flat of Duffus,’ the immemorial | forest climbing the mountain-side, or sheltering | and the frequent tile-work and the subsoil 
ague and the perennial mildew have disappear- | the colder pastures. We attend a meeting of plough, are doing their work upon the high 
ed before the advance of the drain. ‘These| the Aberdeen Farmers’ Club, and learn how | moors and upon the flats of clay—how a pru- 
single results, which are but steps in the course | science is gradually mingling itself with the | dent economy, on the one hand, has establish- 
of general improvement, are by many made} practical skill of the county, guiding and regu-|ed the liquid manure-tank; and a prudent 
final aims and resting-places—they form the | lating their varied improvements ;—and when, | expenditure, upon the other, has lavished guano 
horizon, in fact, by which the mental vision of | on our subsequent drive towards Stonehaven, | upon the grateful fields. . 
many useful men is limited and defined. To|we observe again the expensive clearing of, We reach the Lothians, the centre of the 
spread knowledge is to change this. ‘To unite| stony land which struck us so much in: the| high farming of Scotland—the home of the 
this knowledge to the hopeful energy of young | neighbourhood of Inverness, we cannot deny | proud tenantry whose weekly markets are held 
minds, is to ensure the attainment of still fur-| to the agriculture of Aberdeenshire the praise | at Haddington, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow. 
ther advances, of actual progression; nor help concluding, | Are these men standing still? None are, ina 

A more striking illustration of the different | that its shrewd inhabitants must find in this|certain sense, more on the alert. But their 
appliances of means and skill required to dis-| progress a source of increased pecuniary pros-| high reputation is an obstacle to further pro- 
cover and develope the resources of the soil in | perity. gress, which some of them are not able to 
closely adjacent districts, rarely presents itself} But we linger too long in the north, and our| overcome. It may be that they actually pos- 
to the traveller than that which is seen as he} tour must be hastened, If we keep along the|sess already a larger amount of knowledge ; 
ascends the long hill from Fochabers, on his|high-road, through Strathmore to Perth, we| but certainly it has appeared to us, that a de- 
way to Keith. He leaves behind him the red|shall see much that has been done; if from/|sire for further information, and an eagerness 
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to improve, is more general arnong the agricul- | corn, keep their land in better condition, are 


tural body in some other counties of Scotland 
than in these. Still, in some parts of the Lo- 
thians, marked progress is visible, At the | 
foot of the Lammermoors, about Yesters, the 
trench-plough and the drain are quadrupling 
the value of the land—up the Water of Leith, 
the drain is forcing an unwelcome way—and 
the wildness of the hills around Linlithgow, 
science, united to practical skill, is gradually 
tamping down. 

In Renfrew, Lanark, and Ayr, the country, 
both high and low, is yearly yielding a greater 
return of grain; and it will by many be consi- 
dered a sufficient indication of general progress 
throughout the whole low country of Scotland, 
that numerous as the tile-works are, there was 
hot, about Christmas-time, during the two last 
winters, a single tile to be purchased—between 
Ayr, on the one side of the island, and Ber- 
wick on the other ! 

We would willingly delay in Ayr and Wig- 
ton, and conduct our readers to some of the 
spots in these counties, and in Kirkcudbright 
and Dumfries, in which the zeal is the great- 
est, and the advancement most manifest. We 
feel a species of individual gratitude towards 
those who reclaim the bleak moss and the wild 
moor—who plant their feet firmly on the quak- 
ing bog—who give us the green hill-side, in 
place of the purple heath, and, for the moor- 
fowls’ cry, introduce the bleating of sheep. 
On the moorlands around Ecclefechan—on | 
the hill pastures of Annandale—on the slaty | 
soils of the Rhins of Galloway, and especially | 
about Culhorn—on the bogs of the south-east- 
ern part of Ayrshire, and particularly along 
the first six miles of high country from Barr- 
hill to Newton-Stewart—on the sandy shores 
of the bays of Ayr and Irvine—on these, and 
many other spots in this part of Scotland, the | 
more leisurely traveller will find the hand of| 
improvement pow at work, and daily progress 
making. 

But we must cross an arm of the sea, and | 
for a few moments ylance at a remote spot | 
which comparatively few visit; though to the 
question of what is doing in Scotland, few dis- | 
tricts of equal extent give a more favourable | 
answer. We sail from the coast of Ayr, we} 
pass the Island of Arran, of the agriculture of | 
which we know nothing, and we land at Cam- | 
bleton, in the remote peninsula of Cantyre. | 

With this country we were surprised,—with | 
its soil, which promises everything to industry 
and skill—with its green hills and luxuriant | 
crops of corn, its vast breadth of potatoes, its | 
Ayrshire stock, and its intelligent and thriving | 
tenantry. Fifteen years ago, there was scarce- | 








ly a saddle-horse in the country—now, fifty | 


or sixty tenants come to market in their gigs. 
Ten years ago, poor black cattle were the only 
stock—now, sheep ahd Ayrshiré cows are 
numerous. 
sixty Lowland farmers, holding two hundred 


Within the same time, fifty to beutifal Tweed—the rich alluvial land,—the 
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| purpose—they show that here, also, there is 


more improving and more desirous of new | progress. 


knowledge, by which they may improve fur. 
ther—than the old tenantry were. 
ral consequence of all this is, that encourage- 
ment is given by the proprietors generally to 
the introduction of the new race. 

Of the old tenantry, some have emigrated, 
others have died out, and others again have 
sunk to the grade of labourers, or have found 
employment for themselves and their horses in 
the town of Cambleton. 

We have in no part of the Island met with 
so striking an illustration of the power of know- 
ledge—of the fact that, sooner or later, the un- 
instructed and stationary race of men must 
give place to the more intelligent, the better 
educated, and the more eager for information. 
Let the present race of farmers educate their 
sons properly, and nothing can drive them, as 
a body, from the land ; let them neglect to edu- 
cate them up to the demands of the time, and 
especially the district in which they live, and 
they must infallibly disappear. Greater capi- 
tal may for a while sustain them, but they 
will gradually sink to a lower grade, and other 
men’s sons will take their place, 

No spot is now safe, by its remoteness, from 
the access of remedial alteration, 


We enter England. Among the Northum- 


The natu-|brian farmers, if we keep the highway from 


Coldstream, we see no immediate diminution 
of agricultural skill. The hill-tops of Wooler 
wave with corn, or luxuriate in the continuous 
verdure of the swelling turnip. We diverge 
to the left, and from Wooler cross towards the 
sea. ‘The perpetual smoke of the numberless 
lime-kilns tells how Berwickshire and north 
Northumberland are engaged in the ceaseless 
rivalry of an industrious cultivation. 

Through BeNord we advance to the prince- 
ly Alnwick. The establishment of tile-works 
by the dozen is an evidence of not un-needed 
progress on the Percy domains. Similar ad- 
vances are seen on the claylands of Howick, 
on the one hand, and of Kirkley on the other ; 
while the activity of its new-born Farmer’s 
Club shows that improvement, in its southward 
progress, has not left unvisited ‘our canny 
Newcastle.’ 

The beauties of the lower and the upper 
Tyne, the valley of the Eden, the drainings of 
Netherby, the red lands of Cumberland, and 
the doings of its ‘ statesmen,’—we must leave 
them all to our right. We must pass lightly, 


The Isle of | too, over the county of Durham, famous for its 
Islay is fast increasing in agricultural produc- | 


Princely Priesthood and its ‘ black diamonds.’ 


tiveness; light is about to descend upon the|The Tees must not stop us, nor the beautiful 
smaller Island of Tiree ; Mull is beginning to|and high-bred short-horns of Kirklevington 


move; the distant Lewis is threatened with a 
much-dreaded agricultural revolution; and in 
the little-heard-of Orkneys, the high-bred far- 
mers of the Lothians are not disdaining to 
settle. 

We again turn southwards, and hasten into 
England. We sweep along the railway from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, and observe how the 
moors are in course of being reclaimed along 
various parts of the line. 
thians, and, crossing the Lammermoors at 
Soutra-hill, descend into the county of Ber- 
wick, 
refresh at Whitburn Inn, we may visit the 
farm of Corsbie, which was out of lease last 
year—a long lease, it is true—and immediate- 
ly rose in rent from £75 to £920! 
go by Lauder, we call to mind the appearance 
of the country in our younger days, and are 
not surprised to hear of tenants who are cheer- 
fully doubling their rents as their nineteen 
years’ leases expire. Before leaving the coun- 
ty, we make a brief halt at Nenthorn, and ex- 
amine the extended and progressing drainage 
by which the pasture, in this county often let 
by auction, has been increased in value from 
22s. to 60s. a Scotch Acre—the land carrying 
triple the stock, and, when in arable culture, 
yielding triple crops of barley. 

At Kelso, the farming School-house of south- 
ern Scotland, we should like to rest. The 


high farming,—the wide-spread drainage, 


and fifty to three hundred acres of land each, | bringing healthy breezes with it and an im- 


have settled in the district, displacing two or 
three times as many of the native Celts. ‘These 
men live better, have better and cleaner houses, 
are more prosperous, pay larger rents and 


proving climate,—the skill and fame of the 
Roxburgh tenantry,—the numerous English, 
Irish, and foreign pupils scattered throughout 
the district, will all tempt the agricultural tra- 


more punctually, have more stock and of a/|veller to stay his steps at Kelso. But the ex- 


superior quality, grow less frequent crops of] istence of such inducements is sufficient for our 


We leave the Lo- | 


If we go by Greenlaw, and stop to) 


Or if we! 


‘and Killerby, nor the North Riding of York, 
| with its improved Wolds, and its Cleaveland 
| hills on which whole farms are at once rescued 
|from the waste. 


We must leave the West 
Riding on our right, with its inquiring and ex- 
perimental race of farmers, too closely in con- 


|tact, we should suppose, with the seats of ma- 


nufacturing industry to be permitted to fall 
entirely asleep. We pull up at the Humber, 
we cross its muddy waters, and we take our 
| first rest at Barton in Lincolnshire. 

North Lincoln, at its markets and agricultu- 
ral gatherings—we do not profane our pages 
by alluding to its sporting ‘ meets’—exhibits 
as intelligent and respectable a body of tenant- 
ry as are to be met with in any part of Eng- 
land. Much of their land—the alluvial tracts, 
especially, and a considerable proportion of 
that which rests on the chalk—is naturally 
rich. Much, however, is only kept in cultiva- 
tion by a perpetual struggle on the part of the 
tenant, against the natural tendencies of the 
soil. Reclaim a warren, crop it, and lay it 
down to grass, and in four years it returns to 
|its original condition, Constant and high ma- 
nuring is a principal element in the successful 
culture of such a surface. It is on such soils 
that the economy and the chemistry of manures 
become vital questions—and to the cultivators 
of them that the discoveries of science on this 
subject are of the first importance. 


(To be continued.) 








“There is nothing purer than honesty ; no- 
thing sweeter than charity; nothing warmer 
than love ; nothing richer than wisdom ; nothing 
brighter than virtue, and nothing more stedfast 
than faith. These united in one mind form the 
purest, the sweetest, the warmest, the richest, 


the brightest, and the most stedfast happiness.” 
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Friends’ Asylum. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PHYSICIANS’ REPORT. 


To the Managers :— 


During the year which has elapsed, since 
the date of our last Report, there have been 
forty-five patients admitted into the Asylum ; | 
which with the filty then in the house, make | 
ninety-five who have been under care during | 
the last twelve months. 

The average monthly number in the house, 
has been fifty-three and one-twellih. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Of forty-nine patients who have been i 


treatment for the cure of insanity during the 
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Recapitulation. 
In the Asylum Third month Ist, 
Cewek Ue 
Received since, - : . 45—95 
Discharged or died, - . 37 
Remaining, : - ° 58—95 


Of the thirty-seven patients discharged, there 
were 





past twelve months, thirteen of whom were in 
the Institution at the time of the last Report, | 
and thirty-six of whom have been adinitted | 
since. Nine of the forty-five patients received 
within the above period are excluded from this 
classification, being considered incurable at the 
time of their ‘edmiasion. 


FIRST CLASS. 
Less than three months duration, and 


first attack, . . ‘ . 3 

Restored, . ‘ ° s 2 
Less than three months duration, and 

not first attack, - : : . 13 
Restored, : ° ‘i oe 
Convalescent, - : : | 
Improved, ° . e « % 
Stationary, (just received) - 2—13 


SECOND CLASS. 
More than three and less than twelve 


months, - . . . ‘ 10 
Restored, . “ ‘ cu 
Improved, « . : . 2 
Stationary, - - : - 1—10 

THIRD CLASS. 

Between one and two years, - - 6 
Restored, - - . a 
Improved, - - : - 1 
Stationary, - - - 7 
Died, - : . ° jf 

FOURTH CLASS. 

Over two years, - - - - 17 
Restored, ° ° ‘a cl 
Convalescent, - . . +l 
Improved, - - - - 3 
Stationary, - - - - 10—17 


The experience of the year, confirms what 
has so often been urged in previous Reports, 
in relation to the importance of placing the in- 
sane at an early period of their disease under 
suitable medical treatment. Of the twenty-six 
cases of less than one year’s duration, which 
have been under care during the past twelve 
months, nineteen, or 73.08 per cent, have been 
restored. Of the seven cases not restored, two 
left the Institution in a very short time, and 
before the remedies used could produce the ef- 
fect expected from them; and five remain, 
some of whom are convalescent, and all appear 





Restored, - : “ . 19 
Improved, - . . * 2 
Stationary, - : < 10 
Died, . ‘ ‘ P 6—37 
Of the fifty-eight remaining, there are 
Restored, - . . ‘ 6 
Convalescent, - - ¢ wg 
Improved, - - : . 6 
Stationary, . . 44—58 


The Asylum being situated in a healthy dis- 
| trict of country, and its inmates protected from 
the vicissitudes of temperature, and most other 

causes which tend to disorder the system—and 


days after her admission. Her family stated 
there was no cause of suspecting her of such 
a design, nor did she manifest any thing of the 
kind during the little time she was in the Asy- 
lum, until the act was accomphshed. No. 65 
| was in the eightieth year of his age, and had 
'been insane about forty years. He died of 
Bronchitis, having been an inmate of the Asy- 
lum since his last admission, seven months. 
Suicide is a most painful occurrence, but 
one which all the care and watchfulness that 
can be exercised, cannot always prevent. This 
| Asylum receives every year, cases in which it 
has either been attempted or evidently contem- 
plated, and is instrumental not only in prevent- 
ing the commission of the act, in many iny 
stances, but also in restoring a large proportion 
| of those so affected, to the use of their reason. 
There is no class of cases which imposes a 
greater tax on the resources of such institu- 
tions, or causes so much anxiety to those con- 
cerned in their management ; and too often the 
unfortunate sufferers {rom this form of insanity, 





their wants being carefully attended to, the | succeed in effecting their purpose, as the records 


physical health of those who make it a perma- 
nent residence is generally good : this has been 
the case throughout the past year. 

The greater number of those who have suf- 
fered from indisposition, has been among the 
cases admitted during the last twelve months ; ; 
several of whom entered the Institution afflicted 
with severe and incurable bodily disease. Of 
the six deaths which we have to record, four 
were cases of the latter class. 

The influenza which prevailed so extensively 
throughout the country, made its appearance 
in the Institution in the fore part of the winter, 
attacking all the officers and most of the at- 
tendants. The patients, owing perhaps to 
their being less exposed tothe exciting causes 
of the disorder, generally escaped. There are 
at present a few of the patients confined to 
their beds with sickness, one or two of the 
cases being of a grave character. 

Deaths.—The first death which took place 
after our last Report, was that of No. 66, an 
old man, nearly seventy-two years of age, who 
had been afflicted with Paralysis for several 
years ; during which time his mental and phy- 
sical powers “had greatly failed, so that when 
received into’ the Institution, he was reduced 
almost to the last degree of feebleness. He 
lived but four weeks after his admission, and 
died of disease of the Brain. No. 17 was 
thirty years of age and had lived about seven 
years in the Asylum, 


here, was never good. He died of Marasmus 
and Inflammation of the Bowels. No. 58 was 
a woman sixty years of age, who came under 
our care with her health much impaired by 
close confinement, during a period of nearly 
two years. She gradually lost strength, and 
died of Marasmus about five months from the 
time of her admission. No. 48 was a young 
woman, twenty-one years of age, who had 
been imbecile from birth, and was a resident 
of the Asylum about eleven months. She 
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to be curable ; while of twenty-three cases of| died of Abscess of the Liver and Inflammation 


more than one year’s duration, under treat- 
ment during the same period, only six or 26. 
08 per cent have recovered, 


of the Bowels. No. 83 was a woman about 
filly years of age, who had been deranged a 
year and a-half, and committed suicide five 





|of most institutions for the insane, will show. 


He was in a state of 
hopeless idiocy, and his physical health, while | 


In the case reported, which is the first that has 
occurred in this House for seven years, there 
appeared no call for extraordinary vigilance, 
there having been, as before observed, no evi- 
dence of such an inclination on the part of the 
patient. 

It is easy to form an estimate of that portion 
of the good which Hospitals for the Insane 
confer, by the numbers annually restored there- 
in to the blessings of a sound mind, but their 
humbler, though not less benevolent office of 
ministering to the comfort and well being of 
those who may be their permanent inhabitants 
is more likely to escape notice. A considera- 
ble number admitted here every year, are cases 
in which little or no hope of restoration can be 
entertained, many of which continue to reside 
in the Asylum, and add to the list of incura- 
bles. Under the influence of a system of salu- 
tory discipline and uniform kindness—embrac- 
ing close attention to their moral and physical 
wants—we have the satisfaction of seeing many 
of these improve in bodily health, and in the 
use of their mental powers, and become com- 
paratively happy and contented members of 
the family. 

The most difficult part of our duty towards 
this class, is to provide them with occupation 
of a kind suited to their enfeebled capacities. 
Many, when in health, having never been ac- 
customed to active labour, are not willing, 
(and some are unable) now to engage in it. In 
summer, however, they extend their walks to 
considerable distances, engage in some light 
employment on the farm, or amuse themselves 
in the open air. It is in winter when they are 
almost entirely debarred from these pursuits, 
that the difficulty is most felt, and these pati- 
ents are more apt to become discontented, and 
their disease to undergo a change for the worse. 
To obviate this difficulty in part, a School was 
established two years ago on the female side 
of the House, which has been attended with 
most gratifying results, and within the last 
three months, one has been opened among the 
men, which is attended two or three hours 
daily, by from ten to twelve of the patients, 




















































ration, the improvement in the habits and con- 
duct of some who attend it, has been highly | 
encouraging. Some show a fondness for the| 

books, maps, pictures, &c., who before seemed 

to take no interest in any thing; one man 

writes correctly whatever is dictated to him, 

though apparently in a condition of complete 

imbecility, not having answered a question or 

scarcely spoken a word, for some years; an- 

other reads aloud, and seems pleased with his 

rformance, who could never previously be 

induced to look into a book. For the dement- 

ed and imbecile, there seems to be nothing cal- 

culated to excite attention, and to call into 

exercise the remaining faculties, to.greater ad- 

vantage, than the school. 

Towards the more especial subjects of cura- 
tive treatment, the same combination of medical 
with moral means, has been continued during 
the year as heretofore. Of the different kinds 
of the latter employed, none appears to effect 
more good, or to be attended with more imme- 
diate perceptible advantage, than labour, direct- 
ed to some useful object. Attending to the 
walks and grounds, and other kinds of work 
on the farm, have been the principal means of 
keeping this class employed. The carpenter’s 
shop has also furnished employment to some 
of the men, who have been engaged profitably 
to the Institution as well as to themselves, 
Two wagon bodies, a neat wardrobe, a quilting 
frame, and a number of other articles have 
been made during the winter; principally by 
two of the men, who have at the same time 
been restored to health, The women have 
also partaken of the benefits of being usefully 
occupied, having spent a considerable portion 
of time in quilting, sewing, knitting, and 
worsted work, &c. Mental occupation for 
this class of patients is found to be an im- 
portant aid to the other means used for 
their restoration, The Library, containing 
now about five hundred volumes, affords pro- 
fitable entertainment to a large number. They 
are besides furnished with several daily and 
weekly newspapers, which are in great request 
by all classes, so as sometimes to make it a 
difficult task to supply all who ask for them. 
Lectures illustrated by interesting experiments 
have been continued, occasionally, through the 
summer and winter, and have been found to 
contribute much to the gratification, as well as 
to the improvement in health of a number of 
patients. Amusements of various kinds, have 
likewise contributed their share towards filling 
up the time, and have been productive of 
benefit. 

Playing at ball, &c. ; riding out daily in the 
carriage ; the circular railroad ; a swing of Dr. 
Ross’s invention, erected last summer on the 
Jawn in front of the house ; graces and battle- 
door for the women, are amongst the means 
combining amusement with exercise, which 
are found valuable auxiliaries to the medical 
treatment. 

In a review of the transactions of the year 
now closing, we see great cause for thankful. 
ness to the Preserver of men, for the continued 
extension of his protecting care over the in- 
mates of the Institution, and for the manner in 
which he has condescended to bless our efforts 
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and for the short lime that it has been in ope- | for the relief of those who have been entrosted| 
to our charge. 


Cuarves Evans, 
Attending Physician. 


Josnua H. Worrnineron, 
Resident Physician. 


Phila., Third mo. Ist, 1847. 





Belected. 
TO MY SISTER. 
BY JAMES H. BROWN. 


Come here, my little sister, 
Come hither now to me, 
And sit thee down beside me 

That I may gaze on thee ; 
And list to what I tell thee, 

For what I now shall say 
I trust thou wilt remember 

When I am far away. 


Thou'rt young my dearest sister, 
But five short years have fled, 
Another one is passing 
As fast now o’er thy head; 
And Time will keep on flying, 
Until thy life will seem, 
When thon art old and feeble, 
To thee but as a dream. 


And some will tell thee, sister, 
The hours of life are sweet ;— 
Thy path be strewn with flowers, 
No trouble wilt thou meet; 

Thy sky will be unclouded, 
And smooth will be thy way, 

That Providence will favour, 
And all be bright and gay. 


And others say, my sister, 
That dark and drear is life, 
And tell thee that ’tis lonely, 
And filled with care and strife ; 
It matters not, they'll tell thee, 
How fair thy path may be, 
Or many cares and sorrows 
Are waiting now for thee. 


Believe them not, my sister, 
Think not of what they tell, 
But look to Him above thee, 
Who “ doeth all things well ;” 
Make Him thy friend, my sister, 
And follow in His ways, 
And let thy voice not falter 
In singing to His praise. 


Thou’rt blithe and happy, sister, 
No furrows are there now 
That tell of care and trouble 
Upon thy fair, smooth brow ; 
And happiness is beaming 
In that sweet, smiling face ; 
Thy infant form is budding 
With loveliness and grace. 


I’ve cften watched thee, sister, 
I’ve watched thee at thy play, 

And I would linger near thee, 
I could not turn away ; 

I heard thy laugh come ringing 
So sweetly on the air, 

And prayed my God, within me, 
To watch o’er thee with care. 


As yet thy life, my sister, 
Has been like summer hours, 
So bright, so gay, and joyous, 
No threatning cloud yet lowers ; 
They glide on swift, my sister, 
For time is gn the wing, 
And as it on is passing 
A change to thee may bring. 


For thee, my dearest sister, 
For thee I ask not wealth, 


But that thou wilt be blest with 
A peaceful mind, and health, 


| 
| 


And that thou may’st be happy 
And free from troubling care 
In future life, my sister, 
This is thy brother’s prayer. 


And now my dearest sister, 
I'll close my humble strain, 
For 1 would see thee joining, 
In merry sports again. 
May hours and days as pleasant 
As these be always thine. 
God’s kindest blessings on thee— 
Dear little sister mine! 
Boston, 1847. 


——— 
Selected. 
EFFECTS OF GRACE. 
Let worldly minds the world pursue, 
It has no charms for me; 
Once I admired its trifies too, 
But grace has set me free. 


Its pleasures now no longer please ; 
No more content afford ; 

Far from my heart be joys like these, 
Now I have known the Lord. 


As by the light of opening day, 
The stars are all conceal’d, 
So earthly treasures fade away 

When Jesus is reveal’d. 


Now Lord! I would be thine alone, 
And wholly live to thee ; 

But may I hope that thou wilt own 
A worthless worm like me? 


Yes—though of sinners I’m the worst, 
I cannot doubt thy will; 

For if thou hadst not loved me first 
I had refused thee still. 


————— 


For‘ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 277. 


The last very important business of the 
Yearly Meeting was the issuing the following 
epistle to Friends on the continent of America. 
It was printed and widely circulated, 


* An epistle from our Yearly Meeting, held at 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, by adjournments, from the 24th day 
of the Ninth month, to the Ist of the Tenth 
month, inclusive, 1774: 

“To our Friends and Brethren in these and the neigh- 

bouring provinces, 

*‘ Beloved Friends :— 

“The Lord, the Master of our assemblies, 
has been graciously pleased te favour us in 
this our solemn assembly with the renewings 
of his love, and united us in a feryent concern 
for the edification of each other ‘in the faith 
which overcometh the world,’ * without which 
it is impossible to please him.’ Our minds are 
deeply impressed with sincere and earnest de- 
sires, that in this time of probation and afflic- 
tion, every member of our religious Society 
may seriously consider the foundation of our 
Christian profession ; and by a conduct agree- 
able thereto, manifest the excellency of that 
Divine principle of Light and Truth, which 
enlighteneth our _ understandings and influ. 
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enceth our minds truly to know, and faithfully | they clearly saw that all wars and fightings | cerned i in dealing in goods unlawfully imported ; 


to perfurm every duty enjoined us by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace ; 
who declared ‘his kingdom was not of this | 
world,’ and of whom one of the apostles testi- 
fied, that ‘it became him for whom and by 


whom are all things, in bringing many sons | 


unto glory, to make the Captain of their | 
salvation perfect through sufferings.’ 


“ We beseech you ‘therefore, frequently to | 


commemorate the wonderful manifestation of 
Divine regard, in thus introducing the glorious 
dispensation of the Gospel of peace and salva- 
tion, in a way and manner so contrary to the 


hope and expectation of the high professors of | enforced against the innocent. 
if the people believed | 


that age, that they said, ‘ 
on him, the Romans would come and take| 
away their place and nation ;’ but his despised’ 
disciples faithfully attending to his precepts, 


were endued with power from on high, quali-| 


fied to spread his doctrines to distant nations, | 
and afier patiently enduring many afflictions, 
triumphed over all through faith in his name. 

“And while those who thus obtained the 
knowledge of God remained stedfast therein, 


proceed from the spirit of this world, which is| we find it necessary now most earnestly to ex- 
| enmity with God, and that they must manilest | | hort that the same care may be continued with 
themselves to be the followers of the Prince of} faithfulness and diligence; and that Friends 
| Peace, by meekness, humility, and patient suf- | | keep clear of purchasing any such goods, either 


ferings. ‘Though for a time they were evilly in- | 
treated and spoken against as evil doers, [at| 
last] by the uprightness of their conduct and 
conversation ‘ they put to silence the ignorance | 
of foolish men,’ and through the divers revolu- | 
tions of the government, were with Christian | 
boldness, enabled to remonstrate against the | 
oppression of the rulers, and to lay before them 
the injustice of the laws which were made and 
As they could 
freely appeal to their oppressors, that they were 
never concerned in any plots, ins surréctions, or 
conspiracies, they thereby added a convincing 





their rights and liberties. 


and oppression were permitted and exercised 
against them in England, those of them who 
inclined to remove from thence and settle in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, were entrusted 





‘the multitude of them that believed were of| with as full enjoyment of religious and civil 


one heart and of one soul; but when the great 
and wise men of the earth were brought to the 
acknowledgment of the Truth, and their favour 
extended to the professors of it, instead of the 


denial of self, and love one of another, which 


liberty, as the solemn sanction of the charters 
granted by the king, could assure to them and 
their posterity. ‘* This was the Lord's doing, 
and was marvellous in their eyes,’ and remains 
to be so in the eyes of all who duly consider 








were the first marks of discipleship, the love of| it ; may the sense thereof be frequently revived 


the world prevailing, schisms, contentions, dis- 
cord, and a general declension and apostacy 
ensued ; and though the name and profession 
of Christianity was retained, the church re- 
mained many ages in the wilderness. It hath 
been manifest that as in these latter times she 
hath been gradually coming forth from thence, 
the blessing of Divine Providence hath been 
granted to the ministers of the reformation, 
through the steps they pursued while they ad- 
hered to, and lived under the peaceable spirit 
and doctrines of Christ; but as they or their 
successors departed therefrom, and sought an 
establishment by human wisdom and strength, 
‘their zeal cooled, their faith decreased, and 
their piety degenerated,’ and the progress of the | 
reformation was obstructed. 

“This appears to have been the state of the | 


in our minds with thankfulness and reverence ! 
** And as our forefathers were often led to 


commemorate these, and many instances of | 


Divine favour conferred on them, through the 
difficulties they encountered in settling in the 
wilderness, let us be like minded with them. 
And if afier a long time of enjoying the fruits 
of their labours, and partaking of the blessings 
of peace and plenty, we should be restrained 
or deprived of some of our rights and privileges, 
let us carefully guard against being drawn into 
the vindication of them, or seeking redress by 
| any measures which are not consistent with 


our religious profession and principles, nor | 


with the Christian patience manifested by our 
ancestors in such times of trial. We fervently 
| desire all may impartially consider whether 
we have manifested that firmness in our love 


force to the reasons they offered in support of | 
The truth of which | 
|was so evident, that even while persecution | 


church near the middle of the last century, | to the cause of Truth, and universal righteous- 
when, by the renewed manifestation of Divine | ness which is required of us, and that we may 
favour, the light of the Gospel again broke| unite i in holy resolutions to seek the Lord in 
forth in Great Britain, and a dispensation | sincerity, and to wait upon Him daily for wis- 
thereof was committed to a few men of low/dom, to order our conduct hereafter in all 
stations in life, and unlearned in human litera-| things to his praise. 

ture ; who, being endued with heavenly wisdom} ‘ And, beloved Friends, we beseech you in 


and fortitude, were therehy enabled to preach | brotherly affection to remember, that as under | 





the doctrines of the kingdom of Christ in the | Divine Providence we are indebted to the king 


demonstration of his Spirit and power, to the 
convincing and converting many thousands to 
the knowledge of the saving truths of the Gos- 
pel. Thus our forefathers and predecessors 
were raised to be a people ina time of great 
commotions, contests and wars, began and car- 
tied on for the vindication of religious and 
civil liberty, in which many of them were zeal- 
ously engaged, when they received the know- 
ledge of the ‘I'ruth ; but through the influences 
of the love of Christ i in their minds, they ceased 
from conferring with flesh and blood, and be- 
came obedient to the heavenly vision, in which 


and his royal ancestors, for the continued fa- 
vour of enjoying our religious liberties, we are 
under deep obligations to manifest our loyalty 
and fidelity, and that we should discourage 
every attempt which may be made by any to 
excite disaffection or disrespect to him, and 
particularly to manifest our dislike of all such 
writings as are, or may be published of that 
tendency. 

“ And as it hath ever been our practice since 
we were a people, frequently to advise all pro- 
fessing with us to be careful not to defraud the 
king of his customs or duties, nor to be con- 





| for sale or private use ; that so we may not be 
any way instrumental in countenancing or pro- 
|moting the iniquity, false swearing, and vio- 
| lence, which are the common consequences of 
an unlawful and clandestine trade. May we 
| therefore wisely determine rather to forbear the 
| use of such things, as we have just grounds to 
believe are imported in that manner, and by 
this and every other part of our conduct, give 
a public testimony of our sincere desire that 
we may submit to the just administration of 
the laws, agreeable to our Christian principles’; 
|and that our submission to any measures im- 
posed by the violence of parties, is not with 
our consent ; for some we fear have not suffi- 
ciently considered the imminent danger of 
allowing any temporal considerations to influ- 
ence them to depart from the wholesome regu- 
lations and limitations of the laws, under which 
we have enjoyed protection and peace. 

* And, dear Friends, by the aboundings of 
the love of Christ, experienced at this time, we 
are led into deep sympathy with such who are 
|now most immediately exposed to sufferings, 
}and our minds are deeply bowed in an awlul 
|concern that our ancient peaceable testimony 
may be maintained and exalted ; that all who 
prwom known the Truth, may stedfastly abide 
| therein with our eye single to our Holy Head, 
by a circumspect conduct demonstrating, that 
we are following Him under the influences of 
his *‘ wisdom, which is pure, peaceable, gentle, 
and full of mercy and good fruits; that thus 
we may happily experience ‘ the fruit of righte- 
ousness sown in peace of them who make 
peace.’ 

“Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting, by 


| 





James Pemperton, Clerk.” 

The following was the concluding minute of 
the Yearly Meeting: 

“Our minds have been strengthened to la- 
bour through the course of this meeting for the 
exaltation of the testimony of Truth,—and 
under the renewing of Divine favour, the weigh- 
ty affairs thereof have been considered and 
concluded in much harmony. Our desires are 
raised that we may individually abide under 
the same uniting influence, carefully manilest- 
ing by circumspection of life and conversa- 
tion, our love to its cause, and the advance. 
ment thereof. In a grateful sense of the 
favour at this time extended, the meeting ad- 
journs, to meet again at the usual time next 
year, if the Lord permits.” 

(To be continued.) 








It may be laid down as a position which sel- 
dom deceives, that when a man cannot bear 
his own company, there is something wrong. 
He must fly from himself, either because he 
feels a tediousness in life from the equipoise of 
an empty mind, which, having no tendency to 
one motion, more than another, but as it is im- 
pelled by some external power, must always 
have recourse to foreign objects; or he must 
be afraid of the intrusion of some unpleasing 
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ideas, and is, perhaps, struggling to escape| away for atime by John Perrot, but for the | the Head of the church, for the extraordinary 
from the remembrance of a loss, the fear of a| sake of another who had gone out from Friends, | favours which he has conferred upon us, and 


calamity, or some other thought of greater | was constrained to declare in a public meeting, | 


horror. 
— 
Fer ‘* The Friend.” 


Restoration of Harmony. 


George Fox was said to be the common 


‘‘how he had been betrayed into this wrong | 


practice—how strong he had been therein, and | 
how the Lord had been graciously pleased to 
show him the evil thereof, and recover him out 
of it.” 

Not only was George Fox stedfast in bear- 


the fearful consequences which must result to 
us individually, from slighting and neglecting, 
and finally despising his love and great conde- 
scension towards us, it becomes a _ serious 
and weighty question, whether the Society 
in Europe and in this country, under a 


‘sense of the degeneracy and lukewarmness, 


butt of those who had swerved from the Truth. | ing his testimony against error, but as a tender |and want of harmony which have gradually 
They could not bear his faithfulness to it,| parent, he sought to reclaim those who had 


and the extraordinary growth and establish-| become entangled with it. 


ment in it, to which he thereby attained. His 
knowledge of Divine things, was derived 
through the revelations of the Holy Spirit, 
opening to him his condition, leading him in 
the work of regeneration, giving -to him re- 
markable gifts, and a saving and.clear under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures. His religion 
being thus founded upon a certain and infallible 
basis, he was decided in testifying against all 
innovations upon the Truth, both in principle 
and practice. Several persons in communion 
with Friends during his day, made attempts to 
unsettle the minds of their fellow proféssors, 
among whom was John Perrot. One invaria- 
ble effect of these departures from the princi- 
ples of the Society, was to produce disesteem 
for the unwavering supporter of them, and an 
effort to destroy his influence. 

Richard Davies says, ‘‘ A considerable com- 
pany joined together with him (J. Perrot), 
where they had me among them for a little 
time. The tendency of that spirit was to 
speak evil of Friends that bore the burden and 
heat of the day; and so to cry out against 
Friends as dead and formal. ‘They expected 
a more glorious dispensation than had been 
yet known among Friends ; and they kept on 
their hats in time of prayer. I was but a little 
while among them, tila veil of darkness came 
over me, and under that veil, | came to have 
a light esteem of my dear and ancient Friend, 
George Fox, and some others, who had been 
near and dear to me. But it pleased the Lord 
to rend that veil of darkness, and cause the 
light of his countenance to shine again upon 
me ; whereby | came to see the doleful place | 
was led into, by a spirit that tended to nothing 
else, but SELF-EXALTATION, and under a pre- 
tence of humility and self-denial, to a breach 


He held several 
meetings with those who had adopted the sen- 
timents of John Perrot, in which the Lord’s 
everlasting power was over all, and set judg- 
ment on the head of that which had run out. 
In these meetings which lasted whole days, 
several who had gone out came in again, and 
condemned that spirit which led them to keep 
on their hats when Friends prayed, and when 
themselves prayed, Some of them said Friends 
were more righteous than they, and that if 
Friends had not stood, they had been gone and 
had fallen into perdition, Thus the Lord’s 
power was wonderfully manifested and came 
over all. 

The Society of Friends as a body profess to 
hold the same religious principles, and to wait 
for the guidance of the same Divine Spirit, 
which governed and actuated them in the be- 
ginning- Why then should division and sepa- 
ration appear within their borders? There 
must be some cause,—and if it do not lie in 
the adoption of doctrinal views, at variance 
with the ancient compact, there ought to be no 
insuperable bar, to the restoration of that fel- 
lowship and unity, which once so remarkably 
characterized us. Ought not every member to 
examine seriously, whether he is contributing 
in any way, to induce or keep alive party feel- 
ing—whether he is supporting any cause, 
which creates and .extends division in the 
Society. 

We have a decided .testimony against war, 
and are the only Christians, who, as a body, 
hold war to be unlawful. But how materially 
must it detract from our ability to maintain 
consistently, this as well as other testimonies, 
if we are at variance among ourselves! The 
responsibility of our position is very great. 
Holding, as the Society has professed from its 


of that unity, love and fellowship, that formerly | rise, the doctrines of Christianity in their original 
we had together, and the good esteem we had | purity and spirituality, and believing that we 


one of another in the Lord. 


ourselves in the Lord. 
contention among us then, but all dwelt toge- 


ther in love and unity, and in the fellowship of 


that blessed Gospel of peace, life and salva- 
tion.” 
Deviations in faith produced contention and 


party feelings in the primitive Christian church, 
and they always will induce similar results. 
If those who are caught in the snare are ever 
liberated and brought back to that fellowship, 
in which there is no jar or contention, it must 
be through the Lord’s mercy and power rend- 
ing the veil of darkness, and self-conceit, with 
which they have been enveloped—under which 
they imagined they saw the Truth more fully, 
and clearly, than the most faithful and experi- 
Thomas Elwood was carried 


enced brethren. 





Children we were | are bound to carry them out in our daily prac- 
of one Father, esteeming one another above 
There was no jar or 


tice, as thus opened by the Holy Spirit, it is 
both to ourselves and to the world at large, 
of deep importance, that we should not in any 
manner frustrate the gracious designs of the 
Head of the church, in raising up a people to 
hold forth the banner of Truth to the nations. 
There is still felt in. the minds of many, 
great confidence in genuine Quakers. They 
believe them to be actuated by pure motives in 
their religious movements,—having no other 
design than the discharge of duty, and to pro- 
mote the essential well being of their fellow- 
men. But when they see us in a divided 
condition, the conclusion must be obvious, 
either that we have forsaken our first princi- 
ples, or that they are not sufficient to hold us 
together where they are lived up to. 
Considering the obligations we are under to 





crept in, should not at some time enter into a 
thorough and hearty investigation as in the 
presence of the Lord, as to what are the causes 
of our divided state, and whether he will not in 
mercy again turn his hand upon us, and give 
ability to remove the obstructions to unity, and 
once more restore to us the uninterrupted fel- 
lowship and communion, which belong to the 
household of faith, the children of the same 
Heavenly Father, holding the same precious 
doctrines and testimonies. It would furnish a 
conclusive proof of the truth and virtue of our 
principles, were we favoured to remove every 
barrier, every feeling of prejudice and aliena- 
tion, and under the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
become again united together in one body, and 
experience the pure love of the Gospel of Christ 
Jesus our Lord, to flow without any dissimula- 
tion whatever, from member to member, 
strengthening us to watch over one another for 
good, and to instruct and encourage each other 
through Divine help and authority, to fulfill all 
the duties and services, which the Captain and 
leader of our salvation requires at our hands. 
ee 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Lost History of the World, 


The traveller who explores certain regions 
both of the old and of the new world, is con- 
tinually reminded that the scenes around him 
have once been the home of a mighty but van- 
ished and perhaps forgotten race. Sometimes 
he perceives the remains of rude and massive, 
yet uncemented walls, which have no doubt 
constituted the defences of a powerful city, of 
which no other vestige remains ; sometimes 
huge grassy mounds of fantastic shape, with 
long intermediate lines of raised earth ; tombs 
or altars, or fortifications ; at others the ruins 
of palaces and temples, and gigantic statues, 
of whose architects and sculptors every trace 
has vanished, perplex all his conjectures, while 
they excite to the utmost his curiosity and 
wonder. To heighten these to the utmost, 
these walls and statues, and the coins that are 
found with them, are inscribed with the un- 
known characters of unknown languages, 80 
that we possess if we could but unlock the 
door, the key to most of these mysteries. The 
attempts to unfold and decipher these sealed 
pages of the history of man, often baffled as 
they have been, have never been relinquish- 
ed, and have given rise to a science which 
bears the same relation to ordinary history 


that the science of the extinct races of ani-- 


mals does to Natural History. This new 
science of history occupies itself with the cen- 
turies beyond the reach of local authentic 
annals, and seeks to ascertain the great out- 
lines of the primeval history of man, by the 
study of the various remains of that ancient 
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race, which lie buried in most cases like the | 
fossils of the geological eras beneath the strata | view, we extract the following account of these 
of later formation. | discoveries. After speaking of the great inter- 

The progress which this science has already jest attached to the arrow-headed “characters 
made is very great, and it increases in interest with which almost all the structures of that 
and renders other sciences more and more’ |Fegion are marked, and suggesting various 
tributary to it as it advances ; so that it seems | opinions as to the language of which they are 


From the last number of the Quarterly Re.| 
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not entirely crumbled away, which showed 
that it had been not merely raised by human 
labour, but of a regular form. It was 984 
feet in length by 492 in width. After carefully 
examining this extraordinary mound, M. Botta 
found in one miserable hut, that the bed, or 


likely to become hereafter one of the chief cen- | the monuments, it is added :— | 


tral points of attraction, not simply to men of 
learning, but to those of all ranks and classes 
who have a relish for intellectual pursuits. 
The success which attended the attempts to 
decypher the Egyptian hieroglyphics, gave an | 
impulse to these researches, which has been | 
kept up by their own intrinsic interest. It was 
truly wonderful to see the restorations which 
were in so short a time made of long -lines of 
monarchs and dynasties, and the distinctness 
with which they stood forth from the shadows 
that had so long surrounded them. _ Kings, the 
contemporaries of Solomon and Moses, and 
Abraham, became known to us by their name, 
their lineage, and their monumental works, 
inscribed with their conquests and achieve- 
ments ; and so rich has been the mine which 





| 
| 





what served for a bed to the rude tenant, had 
| worn down to a layer of worked stone, which 


| appeared like a pavement. He bought out the 
“ All these are questions now of no common | occupant, whom a few piastres soon reconciled 


interest ; for it is not only that the Babylonian) with his ejectment. He then commenced his 
antiquities, the bricks, and cylinders, and other | operations, digging regularly downwards. The 
monuments covered with cuneiform inscrip-| work of the pickaxe and spade became still 
tions, are multiplying without measure in most| harder and harder, till before long he came 
great European collections ; nor that it would | upon a wall, lined with sculptures in relief. 
be a most curious step in archeology and in| ‘This wall be followed on and on, till it broke 
the history of language, to decipher into some | off ‘and turned at a right angle. Ata short 
distinct language the third, the Assyrian, line | distance the wall began again and continued 
of the trilinguar inscriptions at Behistan, Per- | onward. 
sepolis, and elsewhere ; but on the banks of the| or door, and a passage to another chamber. 
Tigris, if not old Nineveh herself, that city of| We may imagine the ardour with which he 
three days’ journey, yet neighbouring cities are| pushed on his researches. At the end of six 
coming to light through European industry— | months he had laid open six chambers, or halls, 
and everywhere in those cities cuneiform in- | some of very large dimensions, and 459 feet of 
scriptions appear in countless numbers; on | basreliefs, intermingled with cuneiform inscrip- 


He had evidently came upon a gate 


has here been explored, that we know more jevery account, therefore, these investigations | tions, destined, we trust, to interpret hereafter 


about the arts and manners, and civilization of | g grow, with the progress in discovery, in value| the design and subject of the sculptures. 
that remote age and people, than of portions of | and importance. 


the middle ages of Europe. 

The people who inhabited Italy before the 
rise of the Romans, were rich, powerful, and 
highly skilled in the arts. The cities which 
they inhabited—their tombs, where they lie 
buried, have been hidden, say rather, preserv- 
ed from violation, for more than twenty-five 
centuries in the hilly country to the north and 
north-east of Rome. Situated in an unfre- 
quented district which no great highway tra- 
verses, the existence of these Etruscan antiqui- 
ties was scarcely known, and the historical 
importance of the paintings and sculptures on 
the walls of the tombs—of the vases and coins 
which they contain—was altogether unsuspect- 
ed. Now that they are beginning to be ex- 
plored, it is seen that they prove the existence 
in the south of [taly of a polished and industri- 
ous race, who had reached the height of their 
power before the time of Rome—who are 
proved by evidence too strong to be resisted, to 
have been one of the earliest offsets from the 
original seat of civilization and the arts in 
South-western Asia. 

So likewise the recent explorations in Asia 
Minor have brought to light the cities of the 
Greeks and Persians, their tombs and temples, 
and fortresses, many of them almost uninjured 
by the hands of the barbarous tribes who have 
long been masters of the country ; and furnish- 
ing the means by the inscriptions with which 
they abound, of restoring much of the lost his- 
tory of that region, and of the successive races 
who have inhabited it. 

As we advance into Asia the banks of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates are the great central 
points of interest. Huge grassy mounds al- 
Most like natural hills, have long been the 


only mark of the site of the great cities which a mound or hillock, manifestly artificial, which 


Once flourished there. Within the last 4 or 5 


years, travellers have begun to violate the|able distance, the view being bounded on one 
‘anctity of these antient mounds, and their dis- side by the mountains of Kurdistan, on the 
coveries are likely to open a new vista into the| other by the burning desert. 


obscure and distant past. 





M. 
Botta’s funds were now exhausted ; he cares 
As these discoveries are by no means gene- | fully copied the sculptures and the inse riptions, 


rally known in this country, it may be worth | and transmitted them to the Academy of In- 
while to devote two or three pages to theni.| scriptions at Paris. On the representation of 
ln the spring of the year 1843, M. Botta set-| that learned body, the aflair was taken up, 
tled as French consul at Mosoul. M. Botta, a| with that honourable zeal which always dis- 
near relative—a nephew, we believe—of the | tinguishes the French government in scientific 
celebrated historian of Italy, could not but in- | or literary i inquiries, by the Minister of the In- 
herit a taste for historical and antiquarian re- | terior, M. Duchatel, and by the Minister of 
search. His first investigations were directed | Public Instruction, M. Villemain. Funds were 
to that vast plain, broken everywhere with hil- granted to pursue the discovery ; and M. Eu- 
locks of brick rubbish, which spreads out on| géne Flandin, recommended to the g government 
the east bank of the Tigris, opposite to Mosoul,| by his knowledge of the East, which he had 
and which has been generally supposed the acquired as an intelligent and enterprising tra- 
site of ancient Nineveh. Here his researches| veller, and as a skilful draughtsman, was sent 


were almost entirely barren and unproductive. | out to the assistance of M. Botta. 
Everywhere he found vast masses of bricks, 


either crude or glazed over with a gipsous sub- 
stance. But the remains of stone or marble AVARICE 
buildings, if they ever existed on this site, have P 

been quarried away to build new cities, or are| Avarice may be considered in several points 
deeply buried under the masses of more vulgar | of light. It denotes a parsimonious, miserly 
debris. After collecting a few fragments of| person, who is covetous to extremity,—who 
antiquities, M. Botta had almost abandoned his | denies himself even the comforts of life to ac- 
inquiries in despair, With a fortunate rash-|cumulate wealth. It may be considered in 
ness, not often so well rewarded in the East,| those persons who are sponges of society, 
he listened to the splendid promises of a native | who infatuated with this passion, seek riches 
guide, who offered to direct him to the ruins|as the supreme good, determined to acquire it 
of some ancient buildings in the neighbourhood. | by any methods, and regarding the way to 
He accompanied this guide—not without some | wealth, legal or illegal, as the “only road for 
misgivings, and rather expecting to find the|them to travel—a species of robbers in dis- 
remains of some old Armenian church or mon-| guise. Avarice not only consists in commit- 
astery—to a place foer or five hours distant} ting bold crimes, but also in entertaining mean 
from Mosoul, named Khorsabad. This village} ideas, and practising low methods, incompati- 
lies north-east from Mosoul, on the left bank | ble with such magnanimity as our condition 
of a little river called Khauser. Khorsabad}ought to inspire. 1t consists not only in omit- 
consisted of some fifty or sixty miserable ho-| ting to serve God, but in trying to associate the 
vels, inhabited by a race of wild half-caste| service of God with that of mammon. 

Kurds, crossed with Arab blood. It occupied} How many forms doth avarice take to dis- 


guise itself from the man who is guilty of it, 
and who will be drenched in the guilt of it, till 
the day he dies, unless he submits to the con- 
verting power of Divine grace. Sometimes it 
lts shape was|is prudence, which requires time to provide not 
irregular ; but there were indications of angles, | only for his present wants, but for such as he 





(To be continued.) 
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commanded the whole country to a consider- 
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THE FRIEND. 


may have in future. Sometimes it is charity,| 

which requires him not to give society exam-| THE FRIEND. 
ples of prodigality and parade. Sometimes it 

is parental love, obliging him to save some-| FIFTH MONTH 29, 1847. 

thing for his children, Sometimes it is etr-| dentally able to adduce in this day’s impression. 
cumspection, which requires him not to supply| A letter from a respectable citizen of Done- |The Rev. Mr. Mahoney says, that in his parish 
people who make ill use ofy what they get. gal county, Ireland, lately received by a Friend | of Coachford, the population of which is 6000, 
Sometimes it is necessity, which obliges him to in this city says :— the average of deaths from famine is fifly 
repel artifice by artifice. Sometimes it is con-| “Perhaps you would assist me in getting | weekly ; the Rev. Mr. Barry, V. C., states that 
science, which convinces him, good man, that some help for the poor of this district, who are | nearly four thousand persons, if not more, 
he hath already exceeded in compassion, and at present in sad distress; many have died have fallen victims to famine in Bantry alone ; 
alms-giving and done too much. Sometimes it | from actual starvation. ‘This is a remote part and the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, Bishop of 
is equity, for justice requires that every one of Donegal, and we haye a population of 10,000 | Cloyne and Ross, states on the authority of a 


An idea of the deaths from famine in this 
county, says the Cork Reporter, may be form- 
ed from the statements of three Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen, whose testimony we are acci- 








should enjoy the fruit of his own labours and | persons depending on our exertions for support. 
those of his ancestors. Such, alas! are the [t is called the Cross-roads District.” 
pretexts and subterfuges of the miser, forthe | 
purpose of saving his money.— Buck, 
lt is striking how tenacious even some good | 
people are of their money, particularly those 
who have collected it by slow gradations, and 
had the habit of saving ground into them. 
The older they grow, the more cautious they | 
become of parting with a small sum—they | 
must have the full worth of their money if they | 
do suffer it to pass from their grasp. The! 








A-circular from the Central Relief Commit:| 
tee of Friends of Dublin, to the Committee of | 


Correspondence of Philadelphia, intended for | 
ithis week, has been crowded out. 





We are indebted to an esteemed Friend for | 
the following extracts from late foreign papers | 
received by the Hibernia, being the latest ac- | 
spirit of selfishness is constantly on the alert, | Count that has reached this country of the state | 


that it does not go without an equivalent, and | of things in Ireland, 


It is taken from the U. | 
|S. Gazette. 


such as are influenced by it are strangers to a| 
noble, generous, and public spirit, which seeks} State of things in Ireland.—Our columns | 
to confer good without constantly looking for) present some mournful evidences of the fearful 
returns. 
\fortunate country. The terrible fever scourge, | 
so justly apprehended, is becoming alarmingly 


———— > 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


I envy no one’s birth or fame, isevere. ‘l'‘housands of the poorer classes have 
Their title, train or dress; |sunk under it; and, whilst more and more of | 
Nor has my pride ere stretched its aim, |them are daily attacked, it has begun to assail | 


Beyond what I possess. those in better circumstances, of whom several | 


have already fallen its victims. In Galway, 
some of the gentry of the county have died of 
fever, and more are suffering under it. The 


I ask not, wish not, to appear 
More beauteous, rich or gay ; 
Lord make me wiser every year, 


parish priest of the diocese, that in one of his 
parishes, containing a population of 3700, the 
number of deaths for the last month was two 
hundred and eighty ; and that “in one of the 
sea coast villages, which six months ago con- 
tained a population of 250 persons, there are 
now standing but three hovels, with about a 
dozen persons ;” he adds, “the other hamlets 
have been entirely depopulated.” 

The Cork Examiner contains the following 
shocking statement :—** We this day witnessed 
a most horrifying and appalling spectacle at 
the Shandon guard-house, at the foot of Mal. 
low-lane. Under the sheds attached to that 
building lay some thirty-eight human beings 
—old and young men, women, children, and 
infants of the tenderest age—all huddled toge- 


| progress of destitution and disease, in this un- | ther, like so many pigs or dogs, on the ground, 


without any other covering but the rags on 
their persons, and these in the last stage of 
filth and hideousness. There they lavy—some 
dying—some dead—all gaunt and yellow, and 
hideous with famine and disease. We have 
seen many sights of horror within the last 
month, but never any thing equal to this con- 
gregated mass of human debasement. The 
smell that came from the unfortunates was of. 





And better every day. 


—— 
| 


To endeavour not to please, is ill-nature ; al- | 


together to neglect it, folly ; and to overstrain | pauperism and disease, which is setting in upon |a child. 


for it, vanity and design. | 
—— 

A Picture of the Times.—Sitting once in| 
my library, said Harris, with a friend, a} 
worthy but melancholy man, | read him out 
of a book, the following passage: * In our time} 
it may be spoken more truly than of old, that 
virtue is gone, the church is under foot, the! 
clergy is in error, the devil reigneth.” My 
friend interrupted me with a sigh, and said, | 
Alas, how true, how just a picture of the} 
times! | asked him of what times, Of what 
times? replied he with emotion ; can you sup- 
pose any other but the present—were any be- 
fore ever so corrupt, so bad? Forgive me, 





city of Cork is in a dreadful condition. The 
people of Cork have become afraid, lest they 
may be utterly borne down by the flood of 


them ; and steps have been taken to establish 
a sort of barrier of health, with the view of 
preventing the influx of paupers.—Belfast 
Northern Whig. 

Five magistrates of the county Galway died 
last week of malignant fever, and the following 
are seriously ill: Messrs, Darcy, Ball, (Crown 
Solicitor,) Leonard, Kirwan, (Blindwell,) Mor- 
ris, and Robertson. Mr. J. Nolan, a magis- 
trate of the county Galway, has fallen a victim 
to typhus fever, in addition to Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Gregory, and Mr. Jones, R. M.—Limerick 
Chronicle. 

The Waterford Freeman states that three 
hundred destitute persons are relieved daily, 


said |, for stopping you; thé'times | am read-?and receive rations frone the limited resources 


ing of are older than you imiigine ; the senti- 
ment was delivered about four hundred years 
ago ; its author Sir John Mandeville, who died 
in 1371. 

— 

Afflictions, if we make a discreet use of 
them, are messengers of love from Heaven to 
invite us thither. 

— 
That friendship which makes the least noise, 


of the monks at Mount Melleray. 

The Mayo Constitution states that one-half 
of that county is now “a barren waste,” and 
that a deep, unchangeable apathy, seems to 
have taken possession of the minds of the far- 
|mer classes. 

Sir Henry Winston Barron says, the poor 
are using the Indian meal without boiling it 
sufficiently, and thereby dysentery is promoted 
jto a frightful extent. ‘The meal should be put 





is the most useful: and a prudent friend, is 
generally of more service than a zealous one. 


to steep over night, and then boiled in the 
morning for three hours. 


fensive in the extreme, and was sufficient of 
itself to propagate disease. Two of these 
wretched people died this morning, a man and 
How many will follow them before 
the evening to their home of evernal peace we 
may not calculate, Several dea! bodies, prin- 
cipally of children were found this morning in 
various parts of the city. Hundreds of wretcb- 
‘ed objects lie about under sheds, without food 
|or covering.” 





A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 2nd of Sixth month, at 4 
o'clock, P. M.; in the committee-room of the 


Bible Depository. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding: 
school at West-town, will meet in Philadelphia, 
jon Sixth-day, the 11th of next month, at 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
morning of the same day, at 10 o’clock ; and 
the Visiting Committee attend at the school, 02 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 5th of the month. 

Tuomas Kiuper, Clerk. 

Phila., Fifth mo. 29th, 1847. 
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